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PREHISTORIC ITALY. 

Introduction al’Histoire romaine. By Basile Modestov. 

Translated from the Russian by Michel Delines. 

Pp. xiii + 473. (Paris : Felix Alcan, 1907.) Price 

15 francs. 

ROF. MODESTOVJ^^ntlfirk, which appeared 
originally ySi Russian, with an analysis in 
French, m' the./jfPm"i<eps j z and 1904, is a learned if 
som ewkify cor/ectural attempt to reconstruct by the 
aid of archaeological evidence the history of pre¬ 
historic Italy, with the view of elucidating the ante¬ 
cedents of Rome. In his own words (p. 341) :— 
“ abordant Phistoire de Rome, il se donne la tache 
de discerner toutes les influences qui ont entourd la 
ville ' de Romulus dans la premiere phase de son 
existence.” Basing himself on the work of Italian 
archaeologists, which for the most part lies buried 
in the pages of periodicals, he begins with the 
Palaeolithic age, and ends with the arrival of the 
Etruscans, which he dates somewhere about 1000 b.c. 
His learning is incontestable. It ranges from Rome 
to Berlin, and from St. Petersburg to London; it 
includes at once the work of Prof. Conway on Italic 
dialects and the researches of Mr. Arthur Evans and 
Mr. J. L. Myres on prehistoric Greece. Every scholar 
must be grateful for this laborious and exhaustive 
synthesis of the knowledge accumulated, during the 
last forty or fifty years, with regard to the history 
of primitive Italy. 

Yet the critic may be pardoned if, in some respects, 
he ventures to criticise Prof. Modestov’s work. For 
one thing, the author seems to exaggerate unduly 
the value of archaeological research and archaeological 
results. Etruscan pot-sherds and the debris of 
terramari are valuable in their way, but our sense 
of their value must not allow us to pooh-pooh, as 
Prof. Modestov too readily does, the work of a great 
constructive historian like Mommsen. The spade of 
the archaeologist is, after all, a meaner tool than 
the pen of the historian, and the failing of the 
Pharisee is one to which the archaeologist is so readily 
liable that it behoves him to be on his guard. It 
must be admitted, however, that the polemics of 
Prof. Modestov are directed against brother archae¬ 
ologists still more vehemently than against Mommsen. 
He wastes not a few pages, and exhausts not a little 
the patience of the reader, by continual diatribes and 
disproofs, which may cause a flutter in the dovecots 
of Italian archaeology, but end by annoying the un¬ 
initiated scholar. There is something of a barbarous 
zest in such a sentence as :— 

“ Only the reasoning of M. Helbig, which .M. 
Marthe has elected to follow-, can vie, in its incon¬ 
sistency and lack of scientific profundity, with that 
of its imitator.” 

And this suggests, what the . reviewer has again 
and again noticed,. that the author lets us too much 
into the workshop, and show's us too much rude 
workmanship and too little finished work. These 
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argumentations represent the scaffolding of a book, 
w'hich ought to be taken down when the building is 
finished, instead of remaining to spoil the view. Prof. 
Modestov has been so much interested in his matter 
that he has forgotten its form. He repeats himself, 
for instance, again and again, and one comes to 
notice, as a running refrain, the information (some 
four times repeated) that Pliny narrates the capture 
of 300 towns from the Umbrians by the Etrurians 
(though, by the way, at the fourth time of mention¬ 
ing, p. 448, the captors are the Proto-Pelasgians). 

The author is somewhat too prone to risque con¬ 
clusions, which he is not averse to supporting by 
dubious arguments. Though he is ready, upon 
occasion, to controvert Sergi, he accepts without re¬ 
luctance the most hazardous of his conclusions, and 
believes in a “ Mediterranean race ” originating from 
Northern Africa. This is, he thinks, the earliest 
Italian race, and its representatives are the so-called 
Ligurians and Sicels, who came into Italy bv way 
of the Straits of Gibraltar, and formed the basis of 
Italian population during the Stone age. To attain 
this conclusion, Prof. Modestov follows Sergi in 
exalting the evidence of skulls far above the testi¬ 
mony of language; to support it he is willing to 
accept the most dubious of linguistic evidence, and 
to connect the language of the Basques with that 
of the Berbers, or, indeed, with that of the hiero¬ 
glyphics of Egypt. Is it for this, one asks, that 
Mommsen and Ihne are rejected in scorn? But 
the conclusions of Prof. Modestov on which he would 
himself wish most stress to be laid are not those 
which relate to the Stone age or to the Mediterranean 
race, but those which arqltoncerned with the age of 
Bronze and the age of Iron (>he civiltd Villanovana}, 
and with the races by which t+tege agjes were intro¬ 
duced; while still more important, -perhaps, in the 
eyes of the author is the part of his book in which 
he attempts to solve the problem of the origrfi of the 
Etruscans (pp. 341-468). 

We may conclude by a brief indication of the con¬ 
clusions w'hich the author reaches on these important 
points. The age of Bronze came in two ways. 
Partly it came by way of commerce, from Cyprus— 
more especially in southern Italy; partly it came 
through immigration of an Aryan stock from the 
valley of the Danube. The first entry of this Aryan 
stock is represented by the terramari of the lower 
valley of the Po, as is proved more particularly by 
the Aryan custom of incineration (instead of burial), 
which can be shown to have been practised in the 
terramari. The first Aryan stock left the lower valley 
of the Po owing to the pressure of a second Aryan 
immigration, and, forced gradually southward, it 
settled in Latium, and became the parent of the 
poptUus Romanies. The second Aryan immigration 
is that of the Umbro-Sabellians, who came about 
1000 b.c. , and introduced the age of Iron, the so- 
called civilisation of Villanova, which they had 
derived from the Greeks by way of the Adriatic. 
The first Aryan stock, which had settled in Latium, 
borrowed from these new-comers something of their 
civilisation (their use of iron, their methods of decor- 
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ating in bronze, and their rudimentary writing), 
while it also absorbed certain elements from the 
primitive Neolithic civilisation of the original 
“ Ligurians ” of the Tiber valley. Finally (tantae 
molts erat Romanam condere gentem), there came 
the Etruscans, at about the same date as the Umbro- 
Sabellians. The Etruscans, according to Prof. 
Modesto?, who accepts, and fortifies by archaeological 
evidence, the testimony of Herodotus, were a people 
from Asia Minor, who came by sea to Tuscany, bring¬ 
ing, inter alia, Eastern methods of divination which 
they had borrowed through the Hittites from Chaldsea. 
To corroborate this view, Prof. Modestov alleges the 
conclusions of a Danish scholar, who seeks to con¬ 
nect the mysterious Etruscan language with the 
dialects of the southern Caucasus. Here Prof. 
Modestov seems somewhat inconsistent, for while he 
compares the archaeological relics of the Etruscans 
with those of south-western Asia Minor, he compares 
their language with the dialects of the north¬ 
east. 

We should be ungrateful if we did not mention the 
many illustrations, for the most part original, with 
which the author has ornamented his book and sought 
to aid his readers. The Etruscan illustrations are 
particularly interesting. 

Ernest Barker. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN AND 
SPINAL CORD. 

The Integrative Action of the Nervous System. By 
Dr. C. S. Sherrington, F.R.S. Pp. xvi + 411. 
(London : Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd., 1906.) 
Price 16s. net. ,/p 

T HE unravellimg cjTtne arrangement and complica¬ 
tions offltlylJp^'ous system has always been of 
great interesij/not only to physiologists, but also to 
manl^jwyin /general. The specially human attributes 
whicnjwystinguish our species from the rest of the 
ManSnalia have at least an intimate connection with 
the superior development of the central nervous 
system, and we have therefore a peculiar interest in 
tracing the methods by which this complexity is of 
advantage to the individual. 

The central idea of the book under review is the 
action of the nervous system in connecting the various 
cells composing the body into one individual, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a mere collection of separate items. 
While there are other agencies that work to this end, 
mechanical as well as chemical, still the nervous 
system is preeminently effective in this respect from 
the delicacy and speed with which the intercommuni¬ 
cation is effected. The unit reaction, to which all the 
complex phenomena of nervous activity are referable, 
is recognised to be the “ simple reflex action.” 

The recognition of this definite unit, in place of 
the vague generalities too often quoted, marks the 
first important step in the study of the subject. 

Prof. Sherrington then goes on to show that the 
anatomical basis underlying this simple reflex con¬ 
sists of three parts :—(1) the receptor, the sensitive 
organ which receives the impression; (2) the con- 
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doctor; (3) the effector, the organ which effects the 
reflex act. 

The various details of the apparatus are then con¬ 
sidered. By an arrangement of this kind the 
threshold is lowered for one kind of stimulus and 
heightened for others, so that the reflex becomes 
selective. The phenomena called out by these stimuli 
are then considered, namely, the irreversibility of the 
direction of the impulse* the long latent period, and 
the rhythm of the action. By the A method of “ suc¬ 
cessive degeneration ” it is posasblh to examine the 
conductor apparatus, and the conctusidn is arrived at 
that the simple reflex arc is at least cfisynaptic, 
that is, composed of three separate neurones as a 
minimum, that the “ effector ” part of the arc is 
a “ final common path ” for all the reflexes using the 
particular end organ attached to it, and that some¬ 
where in the “'conductor ” (the part of the arc con¬ 
necting receptor and effector) there is some mechanism 
which gives a refractory phase. The importance of 
this is seen when such a phenomenon as the scratch 
reflex is examined, as this consists of a rhythmic 
series of movements the rate of which is governed 
by the purpose for which the reflex acts, and not by 
the rapidity of the successive stimuli. Further, as 
such a reflex is a coordinated action, there must be 
rhythmic inhibition of a series of muscles as well as 
rhythmic contraction of the opposing set, and by a 
series of well-devised experiments and careful con¬ 
sideration of the results the author again makes an 
important advance. This becomes more evident when 
the next chapter of the story is considered, namely, 
the compounding of reflexes, and the method by 
which one reflex becomes prepotent over another 
which would use antagonistic muscles. 

The limited space at a reviewer’s disposal will not 
permit the further description of Prof. Sherrington’s 
account of the functions of the cerebral cortex and the 
very ingenious experiments on sensual fusion, but it 
will be found that the later chapters of the book 
possess the same wealth of information and lucid 
reasoning as the earlier. The only criticism that 
might be gently urged is that occasionally the 
language in which the reasoning is conveyed becomes 
nearly as complicated and abstruse as the subject- 
matter of the discourse. Sometimes, however, this 
recondite phrasing hides gems of humour as well as 
knowledge, as in the sentence on p. 317 :— 

“ Into that sequestered nook the organism by 
appropriate reactions gathers morsels of environ¬ 
mental material whence by chemical action and by 
absorption it draws nutriment,” 

which by careful examination of the context appears 
to mean “Tommy ate a piece of cake! ! ! ” 

But, jesting apart, we have in this book the most 
valuable contribution, to the comprehension of the 
functions of the nervous system that has appeared 
up to the present time, not- only from the records of 
the experiments quoted, but also from the logical and 
orderly way in which the ‘due inferences from the 
experiments are put forward, and the volume stands 
out as a landmark in our knowledge of the subject. 
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